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Leith, about two miles from Corstorphine, 
from which last village the Highlanders were 
now advancing. On their van coming in sight 
of the regulars, a few of the mounted gentle- 
men who had joined the insurgent* were dis- 
patched to reconnoitre. As this party rode up, 
and fired their pistols at the dragoons, after the 
usual manner of skirmishers, a humiliating 
spectacle ensued. The soldiers, without re- 
turning a shot, fell into such disorder, that 
their officers were compelled to move them 
from the ground, with the purpose of restor- 
ing their ranks. But no sooner did the two 
regiments find themselves in retreat, than it 
became impossible to halt or form them. Their 
panic increased their speed from a trot to a 
gallop, and the farther they got even from the 
very appearance of danger, the more excessive 
eeemtd to be their panic Galloping in the 
greatest confusion round the base of the Castle, 
by what were called the Lang Dykes, they 
pursued their disorderly course along the fields 
where the New Town is now built, in full 
view of the city and its inhabitants, whose 
fears were reasonably enough raised to extre- 
mity, at seeing the shameful flight of the re- 
gular soldiers, whose business it was to fight— 
a poor example to those who were only to take 
up the deadly trade as amateurs. Even at 
Leith, to which, as they had last encamped 
there, they returned by a kind of instinct, 
those recreant horsemen could only be halted 
for a few minutes. Ere their minds had re- 
covered from their perturbation, some one 
raised a cry that the Highlanders were at 
hand j and the retreat was renewed. They 
halted a second time near Prestonpans, but, re- 
ceiving a third alarm from one of their own 
men falling into a waste coal-pit, the race was 
again resumed in the darkness of the night, 
and the dragoons only stopped at Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and other towns on the coast ; 
none of them, at the same time, able to ren- 
der a reason why they fled, or to tell by whom 
they were pursued. 

" In Edinburgh the citizens were driven to 
a kind of desperation of terror. Crowds ga- 
thered on the streets and surrounded the pro- 
vost, entreating him to give up all thoughts of 
defending the town, which would have been in- 
deed an impossibility after the scandalous re- 
treat of the dragoons. Whatever the provost 
might think of the condition of the city, he 
maintained a good countenance ; and convok- 
ing a meeting of the magistracy, sent for the 
Justice- Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and Solici- 
tor-General, to come and partake their coun- 
cils. But these functionaries had wisely left 
the city when the danger of its falling into the 
hands of the rebels became so very imminent. 
In the meantime, other citizens, uninvited, in- 
truded themselves into the place where the 
council was held, which speedily assumed the 
appearance of a disorderly crowd, most part of 
whom were clamorous for surrender. Many 
of the loudest were Jacobites, who took that 
mode of serving the Prince's cause. 

" While the council was in this state of con- 
fusion, a letter, subscribed Charles Stewart, 
P. R., was handed into the meeting, but the 
provost would not permit it to be opened, 
which gave rise to a furious debate. The vo- 
lunteers, in the meantime, were drawn up on 
the street, amid the same clamour and conster- 
nation which filled the council. They received 
no orders from the provost, nor from any one 
else. At this Juncture, a man, who was never 



discovered, mounted on a grey horse, rode along 
the front of their line, calling out, to the 
great augmentation of the general alarm, that 
the Highlanders were just at hand, and were 
sixteen thousand strong ! The unlucky volun- 
teers, disheartened, and in a great measure de- 
serted, resolved at length to disembody them- 
selves, and to return their arms to the King's 
magazine in the Castle. The muskets were 
received there accordingly, and the volunteers 
might be considered as disbanded as well as dis- 
armed. If some wept at parting with their 
arms, we believe the greater part were glad to 
be fairly rid of the encumbrance. 

" In the interim the letter with the alarming 
signature was at length read in the council, and 
was found to contain a summons to surrender 
the city, under a promise of safety to the im- 
munities of the corporation, and the property 
of individuals. The conclusion declared, that 
the Prince would not be responsible for the 
consequences if he were reduced to enter the 
city by force, and that such of the inhabitants 
as he found in arms against him must not ex- 
pect to be treated as prisoners of war. 

" The perusal of this letter increased the cry 
against resistance, which, indeed, the flight of 
the dragoons, and dispersion of the volunteers, 
rendered altogether impossible, the armed force 
being reduced to the City-guard, and a few re- 
cruits of the newly-raised Edinburgh regiment. 
It was at length agreed on, by general consent, 
to send a deputation of the council to wait on 
the young Prince at Gray's Mill, within two miles 
of the city ; they were instructed to require a sus- 
pension of hostilities until they should have 
time to deliberate on the letter which bad been 
forwarded to them. 

" The deputation had not long set forth on 
its destination, when one of those turns of for- 
tune which so unexpectedly threaten to de- 
range the most profound calculations of human 
prudence, induced many of the citizens to wish 
that the step of communicating with the rebels 
had been delayed. Intelligence arrived, ac- 
quainting the magistrates and council, that Sir 
John Cope's army had arrived in the trans- 
ports from Aberdeen, and that the fleet was 
seen off Dunbar, where the general intended 
to land his troops, and move instantly to the 
relief of Edinburgh. A messenger was sent 
to re-call the deputation, but he proved unable 
to overtake them. General Guest was re- 
sorted to with various proposals. He was 
asked to recall the dragoons; but replied, he 
considered it better for the service that they 
should join General Cope. The more zealous 
citizens then requested a new issue of arms to 
the volunteers; but General Guest seems to 
have been unwilling to place them again in ir- 
resolute hands; he said the magistrates might 
arm those whom they could trust from the 
city's magazine. Still, as it appeared that a 
day's time gained might save the city, there 
were proposals to resume the purpose of de- 
fence, at least for the time which Cope's march 
from Dunbar was likely to occupy. It was 
therefore proposed to beat to arms, ring the 
fire-bell, and re-assemble the volunteers, 
schemes which were abandoned as soon as 
moved, for it was remembered that the depu- 
tation of the magistrates and councillors were 
in the power of the Highlandmen, who, on 
the sound of an alarm in the town, were likely 
enough to -hang them without ceremony." 

Finally, a party of the Camerons, under 
their leader, Lochiel, being dispatehed by the 



Chevalier to make an attack on the town, se- 
cured an entrance during the night, by the 
gate which was opened to let out a hackney- 
coach returning to the Canongate, after having 
safely deposited the deputies in the city, and so 
the town was taken. The third volume is full 
of interest; we shall, if possible, return to 
' prince Charlie,' and the consequences of the 
45, were it only for the sake of the close bear- 
ing of this part of the work upon the novel of 
Waverley. 



Tne Stories from the History of /re&moV-By 
J. J. M'Gregor, author of a History of the 
French Revolution. Second series, con- 
taining the Memorabilia of Ireland under 
the Tudors. 18mo. Dublin, W. Curry, juo. 
and Co. 1830. 

This volume embraces the 1 eventful reigns of 
the Tudors, from 1483, to 1602. It is a so- 
ber epitome of the history of the period, rather 
than a series of stories, nor do we think Mr. 
M'Gregor has kept in view, so closely as he 
might have done, his professed intention of 
selecting the more striking and prominent 
parts of the narrative, and passing somewhat 
more cursorily over the connecting links. We 
might complain too that he relates the most 
atrocious acts without appearing in the least 
to kindle into indignation, and passes over 
moving accidents and heart-rending events, 
without ever melting into pathos. The ab- 
sence of enthusiasm we can willingly forgive, 
but a little more of spirit, and expression of 
natural feeling, would not have been amiss. 
Perhaps, however, we do him the injustice of 
unconsciously referring his work to the high 
standard of Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a 
Grandfather, upon which the stories from the 
history of Ireland are avowedly modelled. The 
true history of Ireland, especially its ancient 
history, is a work yet to be written. The ig- 
norance and error which prevail on this subject 
among the mass of even generally well informed 
Irishmen, are truly deplorable. We trust we 
shall ere long do much to disabuse, and to in- 
form the public mind on this important topic* 
and in the meanwhile we may congratulate our 
readers on the very gratifying circumstance, 
that the particular attention of a ripe scholar, 
and profound antiquary has been earnestly de- 
voted to this subject, through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Royal Irish Academy, of which he- 
is a distinguished member, and as the results of 
bis laborious and accurate research are in the 
course of publication, we shall soon we trust 
have legitimate occasion to recur to the ques- 
tion of Irish antiquities, which we hope to 
render as surprising and instructive to our 
readers, as it has proved interesting to our- 
selves. To this sort of information Mr. 
M'Gregor's stories of course make no preten- 
sion, but we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the book as a diligent and faithful compi- 
lation, highly useful and effectual for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. We shall select 
as a fair specimen of the manner in which the- 
book is written, an interesting passage in the 
life of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the 
Earl of Kildare, who bearded Cardinal Wolsey 
before the English council, and grandson of 
him who proclaimed Lambert Simnel, Kiuu in 
Ireland, but afterwards won the favor of Hen- 
ry VIL by his frank and manly bearing, and 
who excused himself for having set fire to the 
cathedral of Oashel, on the singular plea, that 
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on his conscience he meant no disrespect to 
holy church, but "he thought the archbishop 
had been in it." In 1534, Archbishop Allan 
of Dublin, and some other leading men, ene- 
mies of the then earl of Kildare, son of the 
earl Inst spoken of, and lord deputy of Ireland, 
meraorialled King Henry VIII. representing 
various heavy grievances under which they 
and all his subjects in Ireland laboured, and 
complaining of divers disorders in the state. 
Henry, tired with indignation, ordered Kildare 
instantly to repair to London, to answer charges 
of so serious a nature, and in the meanwhile 
to commit the government to some one for 
whose conduct ho would be personally respon- 
sible. Kildare was reluctantly forced to obey, 
but most imprudently confided his official trust 
to his son Thomas, who had not then attained 
bis majority. 

" It soon appeared evident that Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald was deficient in the qualifications 
most necessary for the government of the coun- 
try at such a crisis. His person and external 
Endowments were indeed well calculated to 
excite public admiration ; but to the rashness of 
youth he added a great portion of family pride. 
an unbounded confidence in the power of the 
Geraldines, and an insolent contempt for the 
rivals of bis house. The lords of the council 
soon became offended at his petulance, and he 
was in no less danger from the suspicious vigi 
lance of his enemies than the adulation of his 
friends. Intelligence having arrived that his 
father had been committed to the Tower, each 
party watched the movements of the other 
with the greatest jealousy, and the capital was 
filled with rumours and conjectures, A corres- 
pondence was kept up between the enemies of 
the Geraldines in England and Ireland, and 
one of the letters transmitted on this occasion 
was said to have been brought away accident- 
ally from the apartment of a priest by John de 
la Hide, a friend of lord Thomas, which an- 
nounced the execution of the earl in the Tower, 
and the meditated destruction of his whole fa- 
mily. The young deputy gave too ready an 
ear to the fatal intelligence, and being insti- 
gated by his Irish kinsmen O'Neill and O'Con- 
nor, he determined to renounce bis allegiance 
to the supposed destroyer of his father, and 
plunged at once into a rash and desperate re- 
bellion. 

" There was a mixture of magnanimity and 
folly in his first proceedings. On the I lth of 
June, 1534, he assembled at the castle of Kil 
lhainham, then the residence of the chief-go- 
vernor, about one hundred and forty Irish 
horsemen, at whose head he rode through the 
capital iu his robes of state, accompanied by 
his uncles, Sir John and Oliver Fitzgerald, 
James and John de la Hide, Burnet of Ball- 
griffen, Bath of Dolardstown, Field of Buske, 
and Rorke a famous pirate. They rushed tu- 
multuously to the council, who were at this 
time assembled in St. Mary's abbey, and who 
when lord Thomas entered their chamber, rose 
respectfully, expecting that he would take his 
place. But this the young deputy declined, 
and requesting them to be seated, thus ad- 
dressed them : — 

" ' Howsoever injuriously we be treated, and 
forced to defend ourselves in arms, yet say net 
hereafter, but that in the open hostility which 
we here proclaim, we have showed ourselves 
no villains or churls, but warriors and gentle- 
men. This sword of estate is yours, not mine ; 
I received it with an oath, and have used it to 



your benefit : I should offend mine honour if I 
turned the same to your annoyance, now that I 
have need of mine own sword, which I dare 
trust As for this sword it flattereth me with 
a golden scabbard ; but it hath in it a pestilent 
edge, already bathed in the Geraldines' Juood, 
and whetted for further destruction. Save 
yourselves from us as from your open enemies. 
I am no longer Henry's deputy, I am his foe. 
I am more disposed to meet him in the field, 
than to serve him in office ; I have more mind 
to conquer than to govern ; and if all the hearts 
of England and Ireland that have cause thereto, 
would join in this quarrel, as I trust they will 
then should he be a by-word, as I hope he shall, 
for his heresy, lechery, and tyranny, wherein 
the age to come may score him among the an- 
cient princes of most abominable and hateful 
memory.'" 

When the young deputy had terminated his 
violent harangue, Cromer, the primate took him 
calmly by the hand, and pathetically remon- 
strated with him on the rashness and wicked- 
ness of an attempt at rebellion, grounded on 
uncertain rumour, and totally unjustifiable, 
even if that rumour were confirmed. He warn- 
ed him against the folly of believing that he 
could subdue the kingdom by force, or retain 
it against the power of king Henry ; and he 
predicted, that if he persevered in the purpose 
which he had just avowed, he would involve 
his country in desolation and carnage, his whole 
family in ruin and dishonour, and himself in the 
terrible guilt of shedding innocent blood. 

Yea," added the good primate, " the child is 
not yet born that shall feel the smart of this 
day's uproar." 

" While Cromer was delivering bis speech, 
which he did with much emotion, some of the 
followers of lord Thomas, who did not under- 
stand a word of English, fancied that the pri- 
mate was encouraging their young chief in his 
enterprise, and one of the Irish bards, who al- 
ways attended on such occasions, instantly 
burst into a strain of impassioned verse in praise 
of the hero, whom he designated as the gallant 
silken lord, a title by which he was generally 
distinguished, on account of the richness of his 
dress, and the splendour of his train. The 
rhapsodist chided his delay and called him to 
the field, and the young Geraldine unhappily 
was more influenced by the romantic effusion of 
the bard, than by the sage counsels of the pre- 
late of Armagh. Throwing down the sword 
of state, he rushed precipitately from the coun- 
cil ; and as Dublin had been lately much 
weakened by the plague, he was permitted for 
some days to hover about the city, collect- 
ing his forces, and arranging his plan of 
operations. 

" He was speedily joined by the O'Tooles 
of Wieklow, and some other Irish septs, with 
whom traversing the English pale, he compelled 
the inhabitants to take an oath of fidelity to 
his canse, on pain of imprisonment : and he sent 
emissaries to the pope, and the emperor Charles 
V. intreating their assistance. As the devasta- 
tion of Fingal, the principal granary of Dublin, 
now menaced the citizens with famine, they 
sent some forces for its protection ; but these 
were defeated near Salcock-wood, and eighty 
of them slain. Emboldened by this success, 
lord Thomas approached the gates of Dublin, 
and threatened to deliver up the city to de- 
struction, unless he were permitted to lay siege 
to the castle, where archbishop Allan, and some 
other enemies of the Geraldines had taken re- 



The constable of the castle, which was 
then defended by strong walls and towers, and 
encompassed by a broad and deep moat, relying 
on the security of the fortress, permitted the 
citizens to save their habitations from ruin, by 
accepting lord Thomas's terms; but Allan, 
filled with terror at the recollection that he had 
been the chief instrument in procuring the dis- 
grace of Kildare, had a vessel prepared secretly, 
in which he embarked for England ; but either 
through the ignorance or treachery of the pilot, 
who was a Fitzgerald, the ship was stranded 
near Clontarf. Allan took refuge in an adja- 
cent house, where his retreat was quickly dis- 
covered by a party of rebels stationed at Artain, 
who dragged him from his bed in barbarous 
triumph, and brought him, naked as he was, 
before lord Thomas and his uncles, Sir John 
and Sir Oliver Fitzgerald. The unhappy prelate 
cast himself on his knees, and adjured his arch- 
enemy by the love he bore his Maker, to spare 
the life of a Christian and a bishop. The young 
lord turned his horse from him with disdain, 
and exclaiming in Irish, Beir naint a bodach, 
" Away with the churl !" his sanguinary fol- 
lowers interpreted his orders, (whatever might 
have been their commander's intention) in the 
most cruel sense, and instantly hewed the arch- 
bishop to pieces." 

Three of the uncles of this young Fitzgerald, 
who never joined in his rebellion, but discoun- 
tenanced it from the first, were by king Hen- 
ry's orders invited to a banquet by lord Grey, 
were seized after the banquet in open violation 
of the rites as well of hospitality as of honor, 
were sent to England, and after the mockery 
of a trial, on a charge of high treason, were 
hanged at Tyburn, together with this young 
man himself, now become earl of Kildare, and 
other two of bis uncles ; the whole transaction 
being a tissue of treachery, tyranny, and judi- 
cial murder, of the blackest most detestable 
description-, yet M'Gregor relates the story 
with as little expression of indignation or emo- 
tion of any kind, as if he were recounting the 
history of a game at chuck-farthing. 

In the concluding page of the volume, we 
noticed the following sentence : 

" The wretched people, however, became 
the victims of these factions, who made a de- 
sert, and then called it peace." 

Mr. M'Gregor should not thus assassinate 
a magnificent passage in Tacitus, without giving 
the least intimation of his felonious intent.* 
We rejoice to see that a second edition of the 
first series of this valuable little work has just 
appeared. Both volumes are prettily embel- 
lished, at least the landscape embellishments are 
good. Kirkwood's figures, however, are stiff 
and unnatural. 

* Sec the speech of Galgacns in the life «t ARTicola— 
atque urn Boutuduiem faaunt, pacem appellant 



Stories from the History of Greece, from the 
earliest period to its final conquest by the 
Romans. Adapted to the capacities of chi^- 
dren. By the Rev. Edward Groves, L. L. B. 
in two vols. 18mo. W. F.Wakeman, Dublin; 
and Baldwin and Cradock, London, 1830. 

If the rising generation be wise in proportion 
to the appliances and means provided for its 
instruction, we shall presently become a nation 
of philosophers. There certainly never was a 
time when greater attention was paid to the 
important business of education, or in which 
the reasoning powers of the young were earlier 



